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MAPLE SUGAR. 

That there might be sugar enough produced from the 
maple, north of latitude 40, for the supply of the in. 
habitants, in ordinary seasons, would seem scarcely to 
admit of a doubt; when the ease aad certainty with 
which it is made, and the millionns of trees which af- 
ford it, are taken into consideration. ‘The county of 
Susquehannah in 1838, produced 300,000 pounds, and 
we have heard an estimate of several of our soutb- 
western countics made, which gave not far from 30 lbs. 
to each individual. 


Formerly it was supposed that the hard maple, (Acer 
saccharinum) alone produced sap of sufficient sweetness 





to render the boiling profitable; experience, however, 

shows, particularly in New Hampshire and Maine, that 
the soft or white maple, (Acer eriocarpum) is as rich in | 
sweets, or nearly so, as the common sugar maple, | 
and that as it is a tree of more rapid growth, it is, in | 
situations favorable to its propagation, to be preferred 
to the hard maple for planting in orchards for making 
sugar. 


> . 
© 


There are few processes nore simple than those usu- 
ally adopted for making maple sugar. The usual time of 
tapping the trees is froin the 12th to the 20th of March; 
but much is depending of course on the season. We 
have tried various methods of evaporating the sap, such 
as several small kettles suspended, or sct in an arch ; 
caldron kettles set in arches; and potash kettles set in 
an arch, and suspended from the end of a long pole. 
Kettles in arches 2re much the prettiest way of evapo- 
rating sap, were it not for one difficylty which with us 
has always proved a scrious one. The arch in the pro. 
gress of boiling during the day becomes intensely heat- 
ed, and in boiling down the syrup, is very apt, as the 
thickened fluid rises against it in the kettle, to burn the 
syrup, rendering it black and viscid, and unsuitable for 
graining. A boiler made of thick shect iron, which 
should rest on the top of an arch instead of being in it, | 
by which the sides would be free from heat, and only 
the bottom exposed, would doubtless be preferable to any 
kettle for evaporating, as from the surface exposed 
evaporation would be rapid, and the security against 
burning ¢he syrup complete. As it is, we have found 
a potash kettle that will hold from 80 to 90 gallons, | 
fuspended by a chain from the end of a long pole, the 


fulcruin, or point on which the pole rests,so plaéed that } 


when the kettle is full it will sink to the fire, or within 
a foot of the ground, and wsen empty, or not contain. | 
ing Hore than five or six pails full, rise from the fire to | 
the height of thrée fect, one of the safest and best im. 
plements for boiling sap. This adjustment is casily ef. 
fected by having one end of the pole two or three times 
long rthan the other, and if it is not sufficiently heavy 
“f itself, loading with weights until the proper balances 


ee 


proper time the kettle rises of itself, and the liquid ceases 
to boil. 

One man will ‘tend’ a ‘bush’ of one hundred trees, or 
one hundred and fifty buckets, with case, except at times 
when the sap flows most rapidly, when ® boy to cut the 
wood and see to the fires may be necessary. In tapping 
trees it is not best, unless the tree is very large, to put 
more than one bucket to a tree; for thengh where two 
are used, each one may catch as mugh as if but one 
was at the tree, still it exhausts the tre@too much, and 
the effects of such extreme depletion will soon be seen 


in the death of the tops of the trees, and their speedy de- 


cay if the course is persisted in. 


Manufacturers of sugar use different methods of tap- 
ping the trees. These do not differ so much as to the 
quantity of sap obtained, as to the effect on the tree it- 
self. Dr. Locke,in describing for Prof, Silliman'’s Jour- 
nal, the process of sugar making at Fitchburg, a place 
celebrated for the production of this article, thus al. 
ludes to the different modes of tapping, and the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of each: 


A peculiar method of tapping, is practiced at Frye- 
burg. The. incision from which the sxp issues is made 
by ariving a gouge a little obliquely upward, an inch or 
more into the wood. A spout or tap about a foot long, 
| to conduct off the sap, is inserted about two inches be- 
| low this incision with the same gouge. The two inci- 
sions are situated thus ~. One prineipal advantage of 
this method is, that the wound in the tree is so small 
| 





| that it is perfectly healed, or ‘grown over’ in two years, 

the tree receiving little or no injury. The other common 

methods of tapping, are two. 1. With anaxe. An 

oblique incision three or four inches Jong, is made in 

/ such a manner that all the sap will be conducted to the 
| lower corner, where it passes into a spout inserted as 
‘above. Disadvantage of this method: The surface be- 
ing much exposed to the air and sun, is presently dried, 
so as very much to diminish the quantity of sap. The 
wound in the tree is extensive, and a ruinous deeay is 
often the consequence, the tree becoming rotten-hearted. 
/2. With an auger. The tree is perforated one inch 
| with an auger three-fourths of an igch, and a tube 
| made of alder or sumach, is inserted tofonduct the sap. 
| The end of the tube is made tapering, 66 as to bear on- 
| ly on the outer edge of the tube. Disadvantage: The tap 
| presses upon the external grains or pores of the wood,so 
as to obstruct the flow of the sap from them ; and itis 
from these external grains that most of the sap is ob- 
|tained. The method of tapping with the gouge, is un- 
| doubtedly superior to either of the others; but in a su. 
‘gar maple there might be difficulty in an the 

1 


| gouge to a sufficient depth, on account of its hard. 
| ness.” 
| Our practice has usually been to put two or three 
| spouts to a bucket with a half inch auger. Tis prac- 
tice was preferred to one hole with a larger auger, or an 
incision with a gouge ; as the small openings while they 
gave as much sap would heal quicker than a larger one} 
and in the hard g,aple, the force required to make the 
gouge penetrate is very apt to split out the wood be. 
tween the two incisions, thus making a larger wound 
than even an inch auger. 
In gathering the sap to the reservoirs, which, wheth- 
er large tubs, cisterns, or troughs, should be sufficient to 
prevent any loss at such times as the sap flows most 


} 


rolling, provided witha suitable funnel, and drawn by 
a horse, will be found the most casy and expeditious 
mode of proceeding. 

Sap when placed in such reservoirs, is very apt, when 
the boiling cannot, from the quantity on hand, or other 
causes, be at once performed, to become sour, or have 
| the vinous fermentation commence, which if suffered to 

progress to any extent renders it impossible to convert 
|the sap into sugar. The incipient fermentation is 





growing gradually thick or ropy, and finally a brisk 
fermentation ensues. ‘To check this process, or rather 
prevent its commencement, some alkali is required to 


} 





is obtained. In this way there is no danger of burning 
ha @ . m 
‘ne syrup when left in the kgttle at night, as at the 





neutralize the acid as fast as it is generated in the sap. 
Lime is the best substance for this purpose, and no man- 


i 
' 


a 





copiously, a barrel fixed ona stone boat, secured against | 


known by the sap assuming a whitish appearance, || 





ue _ 
ufacturer of sngar should be withont it. It does no 
injury in any case, applied to the sap, but is indispensa- 
| ble where there is a tendency to ferment. Sugar 
of fine grain and good crystallization can be obtained 
with the use of lime, where nothing more than an infe- 
rior molasses could be made without it.. A few quarts 
of it sprinkled over the bottom of the reservoir, or 
| thrown into the sap when the delay in boiling becomes 
necessary, or a whiteness of the sap is observed, is suffi- 
cient to preserve the liquid from fermentation. 
Great care is necessary as the syrup approaches the 
crystallizing point to prevent burning it; as in such 
|a case, instead of sugar, only a black wax-like mass 
will be produced, bitter to the taste, and unfit for culina. 
ty purposes. The excellence of maple sugar is in a 
great degree depending on the cleansing of the syrup. 
To do this effectually the syrup after being brought to 
the proper consistence should be strained, and allowed 
to become cool, when it will be of the thiekmess of good 
molasses. Into this, some albuminous- substance, (the 
whites of ‘eggs are the best, though where éggs are not 
| to be had, milk will do very well,) must be: thoroughly 
_ incorporated with the syrup by stirring, while it is cool, 
and then, when placed on the fire, suffered to remain en. 
tirely at rest, until on the point of boiling. The albu- 
men diffused through the mass, coagulates by the heat 
and rising to the surface, brings up with it all the im- 

| purities contained in the syrup. If this operation of 
cleansing is performed skilfully, the syrup remaining 
in the kettle will be a pure liquid free from specks, and 
when crystallized will make a beautiful sugar. The 
skimming of the syrup should be carefully kept from all 
animals, for though nearly all are exceedingly fond of it, 
it is injurions to all, and fatal to many. 

The quantity of sugar yiclded by a tree is greatly 
| depending on circumstances, such as the season, the 
| skill of the working, the situation of the tree, or the 
| number of years the works have been tapped. A tree 
/in a cleared field, exposed to the action of the sun, will 
yield siore sugar than one in the forest, and one whica 
| has been tapped a number of years will produce more 
than one tapped for the first time. The quantity in a 
new country does not average as much per tree, as it 
does where the trees have been tapped some time and 
the operations are more skilfully conducted. From 
turee and a half to four pounds, may be considered the 
usual average of sugar per tree, though five or six is 
not unfrequently obtained in good works, well conduct- 
ed; and instances are on record in which twenty pounds 
have been made from a single tree in one season. In 
trees tapped for the first time, from sixteen to twenty 
quarts of sap are required for a pound, and sometimes 
even more, while from trees that have been long tap- 
ped, twelve quarts will frequently yield a pound of 
sugar. ° 




















} 
| 
| 
| 





To Cornesroxpents.—Sevi ral favors from eur friends 
are received, and are wa™ing for an insertion. Mr. San. 
rorp of Marcellus, will accept our thanks for the parcels 
he was so good as to send us, from which we have taken 
one for this no. We shall expect him to “send more 
from time to time.” We unite with him in his request 
‘that Mr. Moses will send us a detailed statement of his 
arrangements and system of fattening pork, with plans 
of his Piggery, and accompanying apparatus. 








Tunesuinc Macurnes.—A correspondent at McClure’s 
Grove, Illinois, thinks that almost any number of the 
cheap threshing machines, described in the last No. of 
the 3d vol. of this paper, might be sold in that vicinity. 








Lance Catves.—Asa Hubbard, of Middletown, (Con.) 
couple of calves of the common breed, which 
red at 9 months old, 1,210 Ibs. B. Miller, of the 
place, has a steer 3} years old, which weighs 1,780 


! 
has a 
weig! 


| 


same 





pounds, 
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THE STOMACHS OF CATTLE. 
“" DEATH FROM PICKLED CUCUMBERS. 


Max. Eprron—I have taken your paper, the Month! 
Farmer, for two years past, and have not only been much 
interested, but highly benefitted by it; and as it is the 
leading characteristic of the journal to convey useful 
information, and new facts to those who, like myself, 
cultivate the earth for a living, you may if yeu please 
use the following statement, if you deem it of sufficient 
interest to lay before your readers. 

A short time since, I went into my cellar, and on ex- 
amining a barrel in which I had a quantity of cucum- 
bers wget in brine, I found there were some on tle 
op at were pry decayed and rotten. I picked 
off one pail full, about twelve quarts, and carried them 
into the field where my cows, six of them, were, and 
threw them out. They al] came up and began eating. 
One of them being rather more voracious than the rest, 
ate probably a sixth part of them, and went immediately 
and drank freely of water. This was on Monday af- 
ternoon. The next morning she could scarcely stand, 
and was bloated very full. I gave her some lard and 
milk, and it physicked her in a short time; I then bled 
her. She lay down immediately, and did not stand up 
after; she seemed to have lost all her strength, could 
not hold up her head, and teok little food. She lived 
till the night of Saturday. I did not open her until 
Monday merning, when putrefaction was so far ad- 
vanced, and the smell so offensive that I was unable to 
make any examination of her stomach and intestines, as 
I intended. I would inquire of you, or any of your sub. 
scribers, whether the cucumber is poison ? Since I lost 
my cow I have heard it said that three cucumbers pre- 
eerved in salt and given toan animal would kill it. 
My other cows were not affected in the least. 

Otisco, January 26th, 1839. J. B. Cow tes. 


The above is certainly a singular case, and as the 
facts stated may be fully relied upon, it would be well 
for farmers to be on their guard in disposing of their 
surplus pickles. In reply to our correspondent’s query 
whether the cucumber is poisonous, we answer, there is 
no reason to suppose it is; but that the injurious effect, 
when given from the salt, arises from its indigestibility, 
and from its mechanical action on the stomach. Cases 
not dissimilar to this in their results, though arising 
from other causes, are so common among farmers that 
we have been induced to prepare some remarks on 
the stomach of animals, illustrated by engravings and 
descriptions taken from the work on cattle, published 
by the British Society for the Promotion of Useful 
Knowledge. 


(Fig. 18.) 





This cut represents the exterior appearance of the 
stomachs of the ox or sheep, and the references are as 
follows : 


a. Is the esophagus or cana] through which the food | 


passes to the stomach. It is in this that substances that 
choke cattle, such as potatoes and turneps usually 
lodge. 
b. A continuation of the spiral muscles, by which 
swallowing is effected, or assisted. 
ec. Is the rumen, paunch, or first stomach, immedi- 
ately at the termination of the gullet. All the food 
that requires rumination passes into it; and a portion, 


and occasionally the greatest portion, of the fluids that 
pass down the gullet enter the rumen. 
d, The reticulum, or hone 


ach, viewed externally and supposed to be distended 
with food. 

e. Gives the external appearance of the manyplus or 
third stomach. It is less rounded and longer than the 
reticulum. 

f. The abomasum, or fourth stomach, elongated and 
of a cone-like form; this stomach terminates by the 
pyloric opening, in the duodenum, marked g, or the 
first intestine. 

(Fig. 19.) 





This cut represents the interior of the stomach, and 
the references are: 


funnel-like form as it approaches the stomach. 

b. The gullet cut open at the commencement of the 
cesophagean canal, in order to show its connection 
with the first and second stomachs. 





c. The rumen laid open, and divided into its different 
compartments by scissures, more or less deep, and which 
on the internal surface appear as indentations, or dupli- 
catures of the coats of the stomachs. There are two 
openings into the rumen; the ene at the base of the 
esophagus, and through which the substances gathered 
| at the first cropping or gathering of the food, and per. 





liquids swallowed. ‘This opening is secured by strong 


phagean pillars. The other opening is below this. It 
is larger, and is always open; it communicates with 


that acts as a valve, so that the food when macerated 





in the first stomach cannot pass into the second except 
by a forcible effort. 
d. Isthe second stomach. ‘The interior coat is divi. 


comb, but much resembling thei ; hence this stomach 
is sometimes called the honey comb. ‘This is the part 
termed tripe, deemed such a luxury by many. ‘There 








y comb, or second stom. | 


(are two openings into this stomach; one direct from 
i the @sophagean canal, the other the one already de. 
| seribed between this stomach and the rumen, 

|e. ‘The third stomach. The @sophagean canal chan. 
ges its form and character at the commencement of 
this stomach. ‘The floor of the canal is now perfect, 
and nothing can any longer fall into the stomach beneath. 
| f. The fourth stomach contains a large number of 
| folds, one of which, placed near the opening that forms 
| the entrance from the third, lias the cffeet of a valve, 
| which, while it readily permits the substances to pass 
| into the stomach, opposes a serious obstacle to their re- 
jjturn. ‘This also explains why vomiting is so rare 
|| among animals of this class. 

g. Isa portion of the first intestine, or duodenum. 

i. A stilett or pin, pressing through that portion of 
| the @sophagean canal, (the beginning of it) through 
| which the gullet opens into the paunch. 

k. A stillett ranning through that part of the canal 





a. The esophagus or gullet, as before, assuming a || 


| ‘haps all solids, fall, and a considerable portion of the | 


duplicatures of the folds of the canal, called the aso. || 


the second stomach; but there is a fold of fhe rumen | 





by means of which the gullet communicates with the 
second stomach. 

l. A stilett showing the direct communication be. 
tween the rumen and the reticulum. 

m. The direction of the @sophagean canal to the 
third stomach, over the roofs of the paunch and retj. 
culum. 

n. Its passage through the third stomach, and en, 
trance into the fourth, 
| From this delineation of the description of the sto. 
1 mach it appears that the food which requires macera. 
| tion, passes, when swallowed, into the rumen or first 
| stomach, from which, when this preliminary operation 
| has been performed, it passes into the second stomach, 
| where it is still further reduced and made more capable 
|| of yielding its nutritive qualities. Liquid food does 
} not pass, (or but a very small portion of it at least) into 
|| the first stomach ; it is already capable of yielding nu. 
| trition and goes direct into the.second stomach. Thus 
in the calf the first stomach has little to do; the milk 
not entering this stomach but passing over the opening, 
which is closed by the pillars shown above, directly to 
the second and third stomachs. ° 

It is from the presence of improper substances in the 
| first stomach that most of the serious disorders of cattle 
| arise. Ruminating animals masticate or chew their 
‘| food less before swallowing than others. It is hastily 
| formed by the tongue into a pellet or wad, which is 
|; swallowed at once. This pellet is forced between the 
| pillars or valves that form the roof of the rumen or 
|| paunch, and from this are delivered by the other open. 
ing of the stomach into the reticuluin. It is plain 
| therefore, that if a substance, which the stomach is 
‘| unable to act upon; is insoluble in its juices; or ex. 
| pands so as to paralyze the action of this organ, be re. 

















ceived into it, a disturbance in the system, in most cases 
\ fatal, would ensue. 
i! 


} 


Many curious instances have occurred of cattle 
swallowing indigestible substances, which, after a long 
time,have been taken from the rumen. They most com. 

monly form the nucleus of a calculus or hard sub. 
}stance, and when they become smoeth, scem to occa. 
| sion little inconvenience yotil their increasing size and 
‘| weight produces mischief. Handkerchiefs, scissors, 
‘old shoes, the handle of a whip, &c. have been taken 

from the rumen of the ox, A cow was choked, or 
"examination showed a buckskin glove fixed in the open. 
ing of the rumen, or between the pillars that form tho 


. yr . 
| floor of the esophagean canal in that place. The hasti- 
ly depositing large quantities of food that ferments 


and disengages gas, is the cause of hoven or bloat, the 


introduction of the probang, the use and construction 
of which was desceided at page 72 of the last volume 
of the Monthly Farmer, will frequently, by separating 
the pillars forcibly closed by the expanding gas, allow 


i 


— of which is inthe ramen or paunch. Hence the 
i 
! 
| 


|| that to pass off, and afford immediate relief. 
ded into shallow cells, wider than those of the honey | 


Not unfrequently, however, it happens tt at substances 
are taken into the stomach in such quantities or of such 
a nature,that the functions,of that organ are suspended, 
the mass cannot be moved, and inflammation and death 
must ensue. We have known cattle killed by chaff in 
this way ; and there is scarce a farmer that has not had 
cattle injured from gorging themselves with this food. 
Some have been saved, by making an incision into the 
|paunch, and substracting by the hand, the masses of 
clogged and immovable chaff that filled the stomach j 
|| but it is obvious that such an operation would require # 
| practical veterinary surgeon. In such a case the ad. 
ministration of physic would produce little beneficial 
| effect, except by unloadi@ the other stomachs, 4s but 
‘| a very small part, if any, of the physic would enter or 
act on the rumen, the very seat of the difficulty. Stil 
physic should always be tried, as the clearing of the 


other stomachs may rclieve the first. hi 
We think the cause of the death of the cow, the i'* 
. . . . ’ > \ 

‘| tory of which has been given by Mr. Cowles, can P0* 


, yey be 
|| be understood, without admitting the cucumber to xe 
| rine, 


it 


| gee . +n gs b 
| poisonous. Cucumbers,when preserved in salt or 


. he 
shrink 60 much as to occupy but a emall part of th 
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space they do before being placed in the brine, or af. | 
ter being scalded and prepared for use. A pailful of 
cucumbers in brine, would make several when expanded | 
by scalding or soaking; and a more tough unimanagea- 
ble mass in the stomach could scarcely be devised. The 
cow swallowed the cucumbers thrown out greedily, and | 
they passed unbroken into the rumen through the open. 
ing of the wsophagean canal. She immediately drank | 
freely of water, some part of which passed into the || 
stomach, and aided in a more speedy distention of the || 
cucumbers, and of course, of the stomach itself. This | 
distention caused the bloated appearance spoken of by | 
our correspondent, and effectually prevented all healthy || 
action of the stomach. A general derangement of the 
functions, inflammation and death from a mortification 
of the parts, would of course ensue. The physic given | 
did not touch the difficulty at all. The distention of the 1 
rumen closed the opening from the gullet, almost | 

| 














hermetically ; and the physic passed directly into the 
second stomach without at all interfering with or dis. 
turbing the contents of the first. People are generally 
aware that sponge fried in lard, and given to rats or |, 
other animals will destroy them. When so fried, the | 
pieces oécupy but a small space, yet when taken into 
the stomach they expand to their original state, and 
bloating and death is the consequence. In the case 
under consideration, the unbroken pickles, by their indi. 
gestibility and expansion, did for the cow what a quan. 
tity of sponge would have done had it been given 
her, and what it actually does to the vermin it destroys. 





SHEEP. 

There is no season of the year which exercises so 
powerful an influence on the sheep as the winter and 
spring, and no one which so early determines the pro- 
fit or loss which shall arise to the wool grower. Sheep 
may be kept fat through the summer, and there isa de- 
cided advantage in having any animal in fire order at 
the commencement of winter feeding, but if the proper 
care, food, and attention is not paid to the flock, during 
the trying months of March and April, in most cases a se- 
rious loss will ensue. On the treatment and health of 
the flock at this time is mainly depending the increase, 
for if no attention is paid to the ewes, if they are suffer- 
ed to take their chance with celts and cattle, if no extra 
feed is given them, or shelter provided, tle pri bability 
of raising lambs is very small indeed. ‘The grand se- 
eret of raising lambs is, if carly in the season, provi- 
ding the ewes with a warm shelter, and at any season, 
providing food that will cause a sufficient and timely 
supply of milk. It will not doto depend on dry hay and 
snow, as food and drink for the ewe, and a few spoonfuls 
of fallow cow’s milk for the lamb, if we wish to find 
the flock in good heart at shearing, or see lambs play- 
ingin the green fields on May-day. All sheep require 
shelter, and to the ewe it is indispensable. All sheep 
should be supplied with drink, or rather the water 
should be so situated that they can drink when they 
please, but to suppose that milk to any extent can be 
produced from a pound or two of dry hay alone is pre- 
posterous, and in the end will prove ruinous to the man 
wha hopes in such a way torcar his lambs. Ewes 
previous to yeaning should be separated from the flock; 
they should receive an extra supply of food, and if pos. 
sible some of it should be green food, such as eut tur- 
neps or potatoes, with occasionally a little salt sprinkled 
over them, and still better if a little tar is put to the 
bottom of the troughs from which they receive this 
food. Where turneps are not to be had, bran, chopped 
oats, or coarsely ground corn, wet, may be given them. 
They should have water, and if at yeaning they still 
seem deficient in milk for the lambs, some of the above 
kinds of food may be mixed in warm water and given 
them, care being taken to give a small quantity often 
rather than too great asupply at once. ‘There is a ge- 
neral impression among farmers, that early Janbs can. 
not be raised. ‘This is a mistaken opiniop, and should 


nét be tolerated. It is trae, more care for three or four 





experience and observation to treat it advantageously, 


| the present scries of papers to discuss the whole sub- 
|| ject; and we doubt not but he will be able to lay before 
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Aprii or May, but it is also true that such lambs are 
worth much more than late ones, that they winter better, 
and if raised for the market, as many lambs now are, 





the spring months, in which there are not more or less 
| sheep, which, either from old age, or perhaps injury, 
|| weakness is induced, and which require extra care to 
the price, by taking advantage of the market, will be || preserve their condition, and perhaps their ife. Such 
nearly doubled. There can be no doubt that a general || sheep must be taken from the flock. With ; stron 
improvement in the management of sheep has taken \ and active, their chance is emall; but alone, ill ots 
place in this country, but when one sees in the spring || a little more care, and better feed, such sheep frequently 


sheep with the wool dropping from them; the skele- || come around safely, rear good lambs, and. give good 
tons lying about the barns, picked by dogs, hogs, and | fleeces. In no Pande is it sdvenlaaieat to ft lerge 
crows; and the apple trees decorated with dead lambs, | numbers of sheep together; to do this during the oo 
he is compelled to admit that there is still room for im- ter will most assuredly be fatal to many. 

provement and reform, and that this most valuable of || 


domestic animals does not at all times receive the care || 


and attention it deserves. 
moval inay be preserved by burying them in earth before 


It will be seen, by a communigation in this paper, | aad tis sn the least a 
that our corraspondent “ L. A. M.” of ‘Tompkins coun. | Oe ee ge, ere thawed, Ths eeainin 


ty, has resumed his labors in behalf of this valuable but Creed tang tecegndir ede edatdemaptbes: xi sds wae 


much abused animal. Few men age better qualified by | oe johadedanty subaiadie waarens eer esti x 
pletely 


frozen in a ball of earth. The roots of small trees often 
| do not extend further downwards than the frost pene. 
|} trates. When the roots are thawed by the air or sun, 
_ their destruction is certain. 

Scions for grafting may be cut any time during win. 
ter, if they are subsequently kept moist, which is most 
easily and safely effected by burying them in earth. 

To prevent young currant bushes from having suckera, 
the cuttings, when put into the ground, should have 
all the buds removed except those on the upper extre- 
mity. 

Mice may be prevented from gnawing fruit t 
under snow, by treading the snow closely and compactly 
round them. In cultivated fields, not near fences, there 
is little danger of injury by mice; and in those not cul. 
tivated the danger may be greatly lessened by occasion. 
ally inverting the soil during summer with a spade, 
throwing it at the same time rather towards the tree 
so as to form a rounded elevation about it. This also 
greatly assists the growth of the tree. 

The best time in the year to transplant fruit trees is 
when the work can be well done; except when tender 
trees, as apricots, nectarines, and peaches, are to be re. 








HIORTICULTURAL FACTS. 
Fruit trees which have had their roots frozen-in re- 








and our readers will rejoice to hear that he intends|in 
| 


the public such facts as would, if properly attended to, 
effect a reform by which hundreds of thousands of dol. 
lars may be saved to the wool growers of this state. 
Nos. 2 and 3 will appear in the April number. 











SEASONABLE HINTS. | 


As the cold unpleasant weather of carly spring often | 
prevents wholly out door work on the farm, time may 
be often very advantageously employed in constructing 
and repairing tools for the ensuing season. Every far. 
mer should have a workshop, and a few simple carpen- 
ter’s tuols, for use on such occasions. Let hoes, rakes, 
and other tools be now examined, to see if repairing will 
notimprove them. A hoe handle may answer tolerably 
well, but if it is not a first rate one, take it out and put 
in the best one you can make, and the additional ease 
and expedition of the three first days’ work, will re-pay 
well the labor. And so of every other tool that is used 
onthe farm. ‘The best are the cheapest, though the 


original cost may be three times as great as the cost of || moved to a colder region of country, it is best to do it 
inferior ones. Therefore all spare moments should be \| in the spring. When, however, it becomes necessary to 
now spent in putting every implement in the best possi- |} remove such in autumn, they may be protected from 
ble order. A great loss oftey@egults because this is not \| the effects of a colder climate in winter, by burying the 
done now ; for most men think they cannot afford to | roots and half the stems im a trench, 
** waste” much time during the busy season of farming || 
in mending their hoes and rakes, and. consequently the 
work is slighted. | Medlars become fit to eat only by being softened by an 
Ex unine ploughs, and see if they are in the best condi. | autumnal frost while on the tree. 
t'oa foruse; repair gate fastenings and hinges;—some || yo best compositien for covering wounds caused by 
men expend strength enough in dragging unhung heavy | pruning, is a mixture of hot tar, and brick dust or whi- 
gates over the ground, in one season, to raise half a dozen | ting. ‘This adheres more perfectly, and is less liable to 


bushels of corn. Repair harness or procure new, rather || crack off than thick paint, which is often recommended 
than waste hours in the middle of a fine working day || ied. Ts 


on the farm, in tying up broken traces or mending bro } . 

ken buckles. a THE SMOKE DISPERSER. 

Dinter er Great inconvenience is often experienced; by smoking 
| chimneys, rendered so in consequence af deflected cur- 
rents of wind from higher adjacent buildings or hills. 
One of the best contrivances for preventing this evil, is 
one termed the smoke disperser. It is made of sheet 
iron, somewhat in the shape of a tub inverted and made 
to fit closely over the top of the chimney. The sides 
and top of this vessel are to be thickly punched with 
holes, from the inside outwatd, so that the burr or rais. 
ed irregular rim round each hole may project outward 
| an the direction of the current of. smoke. In punching 
these holes, the tool should have a rounded point, and 








Seeds to be sent to a distance are best preserved im 
pulverized charcoal. 


and used. 








SHEEP HOSPITAL. 


Of all the domestic animals there is none so subject | 
to disease as the sheep, or among which complaints 
that are contagious make more fatal progress. The || 
foot rot, the seab, and a multitude of others, with which | 
inattentive wool growers are uafortunately too well ac. | 
quainted, unless arrested on their first appearance, and || 
the infected beast excluded from the flock, will rapidly | 
spread in most cases, and so true is this, that the fact of | 
one scabby sheep infecting a great number has passed 
intoa proverb. [very sheep owner, thon, should have | Press. 
some place comfortable, airy, and well ventilated, in not be one with sharp edges, otherwise it will cut outa 
which individuals of the flock, discovered to be ailing, |} piece of the sheet iron, instead of, bending. outwards, 
may at once be placed, until the nature of their com. || and would render it less effective. 


J 
plaint is known. Sheep are always disposed to huddle The contrivance has been found effectual, not only 


: b artifi- 
, : rale ere 
together in large masses, and as their wool and bodics |; during the prevalence of strong wineh, Nee 


etal + od in directing a powerful 
are always covered with an unctious matter, it farnishes |! cial means have been employed in ¢ ih bal 3 
the best nucleus for the propagation of discase, by the 


breath, or by contact. This department may be al- || 3 Ife is no husbandman who does any work in the 
ways useful even when'"there are no diseased animals 











| current upon it. 











days is usvally required in January or*Febraary, than in 








| dav time that can be done in the night, except in stormy 
for its occupation. ‘There are few flocks, especially in |) weather. 














‘aspark of humanity, he can discourse most feclingly on | 
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COMMUNICATIONS. | 


MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP---No. 2. 
Mr. Tucxer—In my last, from the statistical table 
introduced, I endeavored to make manifest the magni. 
tude which the wool growing interest has already attain. | 














ed in our own State. 
It was done, principally, with the view to attract at. 


tention to the subject, and thereby arouse all, who are 
interested, to the urgent necessity of adopting improved 
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of fleece, and vigor of constitution. I succeeded in the 
latter to as great an extent as possible, without retrogra. 
ding in quality. But it all would not do. The loss was 
large during the winter and spring, notwithstanding use 
was made of all the means, then within my knowledge, | 
to prevent it—and they were these. Knowing full well, 
that keeping up good condition was the grand prevent. 
ive of disease, and therefore saving of life, I changed 
the flocks often from pasture to pasture, and consequent. 
ly, it was seldom, when put in winter quarters, that they 


j 








means, in order to reap greater profits from the immense _ 
capital we have thus invested. ‘This object, I conceive, | 
can only be-attained but by mutual contribution, of such 
information as is based upon personal! observation and 
experience; and this information, our agricultural peri- | 
odicals to be the means of disseminating. In this way, i 
only, can the important art of managing sheep be sys- | 
temized, and generally understood. 
Let me conjure you, my brethren wool growers, to | 
adopt this course. Write down your experience, and let | 
it be recorded in the columns of agricultural periodicals. 
If you cannot speak satisfactorily of your mode of man- | 
agement, let us know how baditis. ‘Tell us how much | 
provender you waste by throwing it on the ground, in- | 
stead of feeding in racks :—how many sheep you lose by | 
exposure to the terrible storms of winter :—how many | 
dollars and cents you fail to pocket, by your slovenly | 
process of washing and general preparation of your wool | 
for market—in short—the whole story. ‘The incentives | 
to a virtuous life are, in part, drawn from the heinous. || 
ness of vice, and its concomitant miseries; so some of | 
us will, by publishing your experience, deduce lessons of | 
wisdom and profit from your slovenly and unprofitable, | 
cruel andinhuman mode ofmanagemont. For my own | 
part, irksome as it is, because not familiar with commun. | 
nicating my ideas to paper for publication, yet I am | 
willing to do all in my power to promote the object in 





view. I arrogate to myself, however, no claim to supe. | 
rior knowledge on the subject of sheep husbandry :—I | 
am yet a learner; but what knowledge I have acquired 
is from what my eyes have seen, and hands handled; | 
therefore it is practical, and you are more than welcome | 
to itsbenefit. All I ask of you, is, in some degree, to | 
reciprocate. 

This being the season of the year, «hen, if aman has 


a 


the subject of protection of sheep, I shall begin with this; 
and will endeavor to establish the following propositions, 
viz: 

Ast. That protection will prevent disease, therefore, 
save life. 

2d. Improve the quality of the fleec>. 

3d. Increase the weight of fleece. 

Ath. Increase the number of lambs. 

5th. Saving of provender. 

6th. Not to protect sheep is a violation of humanity. 


It is now some fifteen years, since I embarked, comm. 
paratively speaking, largely, in the business of woo] | 
growing. At the beginning, I was persuaded, from the | 
disposition which was then manifested, to protect and | 
build up our infant manufactories, by increased imposts || 
on Britishand other foreign fabrics, that the finer grades 
of wool, would, eventually, be the most profitable to |; 
grow. Whether these predictions have been verified, || 
or otherwise, is not now the question. But iy ealeula. \ 
tions were so based, and accordingly in purchasing, } 
selected only such shcep as yiclded tue better qualities of | 
wool. Part of the original stock wis from the then, 
eelebrated flock, belonging to Gen. Wadsworth of Ge. | 
neseo, A short time, however, only elapsed, bef-re I 
made the discovery, that these sheep—tike all of the | 
class, be it known—-possessed delicate constitutions, and | 
required greater care, in order tosave life, than I had an. | 











ticipated. But notwithstanding this, together with light | 


feeces=-which is inseperable from fine~and low prices || 


of wool, I resolutely advanced on the road of improve. | 
ment; avoiding, however, the mania for $200 Saxons; | 


| 
but paying a strict regard to fineness and compactness 


‘|averaged about 70 every year, and once rose to 150 ; 


|| who had large flocks—if exposed—have sad cause tore. || 


|| were similar in size and grade to mine, but which were 
| not protected, lost hundreds upon hundreds!! Indeed, 


fleeces, and were retained thus long, hoping to be able 
| to get them through the winter for the sake of rearing 
| mirable, and probably, considering the number, are not 


| which caused such mortality among my sheep before 
'| they were protected, 


‘| well as many other disordors he is kin to, you will not, | 


'| daily became thinner, and death soon brought up the | 


were not in good flesh. In winter, with the exceptéon | 
of some of the best wethers, it was my practice to grain 
all the sheep, by giving half a bushel of oats—fed in 
troughs—to the himdred ; the poor were taken out in the 
fall and put by themselves, and the old sheep were “ kept 
moving,” or else got into as good 2 condition as possible | 
and slaughtered :—e#nd notwithstanding all this, the loss 


this occurring when the whole number varied from 900, | 
to 1490. It is almost unnecessary to say, I was dis. | 
couraged; such losses were revolting to humanity, and 
my pockets were decidedly the leaner for it. How to | 
remedy it, then, [knew not; but a tour through the | 
New England states, where protection of sheep is indis. 
pensable on account of the greater rigor, and length of 
winter—-opened my eyes to the balm for these misfor- 
tunes—it was Protection! I knew it would sow up all 
the holes of my pockets, and after being convinced, re. | 
solved that the ghosts of no more departed sheep should | 
rise up and shake their woolly locks at me, and say, “I | 
did it.” Accordingly, I forthwith commenced building | 
barns, having an opening of 4$ fect from the ground, 

| 


which forms the protecting apartment; but for further 
particulars, as to size, &c., I refer tosome other commu. 
nication which will follow this. 


The severe winter of 1836, many, if not all of you, | 


member. That year my sheep were duly protected, and | 
the loss was only 38 out of 1600. In the adjoining | 
county, Cayuga, several of iny friends, whose flocks 


[ am aware of several flocks, the sheep of which were | 
about quarter blood, and consequently possessing more 
vigorous constitutions than mine, and which numbered 
but twe or three hundred each, the loss was much great- 
er than I suffered. ‘The following winter (37) 24 only, 
died out of near 1800; last winter my loss was 41 from 
1909, the far greater proportion of which were small and | 
late lambs; and from the fact that such will always | 
make small sheep, the loss was not regretted. This | 
winter, up to this time, 16th Feb., the number of sheep 
being about tho same as last year—my loss amounts to 
16, consisting, with the exception of four, of small 
lambs, and old ewes, the latter possessing exquisite fine 


the lambs they miglit fold. I shall probably lose, before 
the foddering season expires, some 12 er 15 more, which, 
from present appearances, will be confined to fveble 
lambs; otherwise, the condition of all my sheep is ad. 


equaled or surpassed by any in the State. 


I now call the attention of your readers to tlie diseases 


The most prominent, I believe, was one which occa. | 
sioned a discharge of mucus from the nose, ‘This, some | 
of your readers will say, was nothing but a cold. Call | 
it what you please; it is disease, or its evidence; and | 
when you consider that man is an animal, and that a | 


cold with him is the incipient stage of consumption, as | 





| perhaps, think so lightly of it. I observed many of | 
those, which were attacked in this way, did noteat well, 
| 


Se — ——— 





But this seldom made its appearance unless the sheep 
were in a low state of flesh. Soon after being turned 
upon the fields to feed upon young grass, was the time 
when it proved most mortal, but was confined altogether 
to poor feeblers. ‘Ther> were many, again, which died 
from, apparently, no other disease than sheer poverty. 


Another disease which occasioned me loss, was pelt 
rot. ‘This, all those of you who have had experience in 
sheep husbandry are aware, is the result, or consequence 
of low condition; and when sheep begin to recover flesh 
they frequently lose their fleeces, and, if before the warm 
weather sets in, death will be certain, by being deprived 
of their covering. I lost, before protection, from first to 
last, many sheep from this cause, and much wool; since 
protection, none that I can recall. 

Now you perceive that all the above diseases are in. 
cident to an enfecbled condition, or low state cf flesh. 
The latter I endeavored to prevent by feeding a super- 
abundance of hay, and, as you have already been told, 
halfa bushel of clean oats to the hundred, daily, and 
this too, from the time the sheep were put in winter 
quarters, until turned upon the ficlds. Now.the upshot 
of the matter is just this. Protection is to be regarded 
as one of the important means of keeping up condition, 
and is therefore to all intents and purposes the ounce of 
preventive of disease, which, you all know, is worth the 
pound of cure. One thing more. Now, nor since my 
sheep have enjoyed protection, except to the hospital 


|| flock and lambs, do I feed any grain, and yet their gene. 


ral condition has been, and now is, better than before it, 
Is there not virtue in grain? Yes, that none will deny, 
Is there not more virtue in warin shelters? The facts 
which have been spread before you, will enable you to 
deduce the correct answer. 

Hoping that the great majority of your readers will 
accord with me in opinion that I have fully proved the 
soundness of the first position, I proceed to the second, 
viz i 

That protection will improve the quality of the fleece’ 
and by this is meant, that it will cause the fibre to be 
finer, and increase its strength :—which result, I shall 


'| endeavor to prove, can only be brought about and con. 


tinued but by an equatity of temperature, which must be 
neither too hot nor too cold, but temperate. You will 
be mindful, if you please, my brethren wool growers, of 
what will be said on this point, as I am aware that many 
of you suppose that, because tlie Saxon sheep live ina 
cold climate, exposure is indierpensably necessary here 
to prevent fine wool from deterivrating. It is my wish, 
and shall be my endeavor, briefly, to blow this most pre. 
posterous notion sky high. 

You are, doubtless, many of you, aware that all of the 
finer grades of sheep, which are now spread over the 
world, originated from Spain, and descended from the 
following stocks, viz; Escurial, Paular, Gaudaloupe, 
Monturi, Duke De Infantado, and Nigretto. The 
first, which excels for exquisite fineness ef ficece, is at. 
tached to the revenue stock of the eclebrated Convent of 
that name. ‘The Paular is the * old fashioned Merino,” 
and first iutroduced into this country by Chancellor Li- 
vingston. You are all familiar with the characteristics 
of this breed. The others mentioned, are distinguished 
for larger frames, and somewhat coarser and heavier 
fleeces than the Paular tribe. A)! sheep are termed Me. 
rinos, in Spain, the name being derived from Govern- 
ment Officers who bear this title, and who have a gen- 
eral superintending power over all the sheep in the king- 
dom. 

Now be pleased to mark, and first turn to your Geor. 
raphy—if you know it not already—where you will be 
informed that the climate of Spain, is far milder than 
ours, and of greater equability of temperature. All the 
| flocks after being shorn, which is ai an earlier period 
| than with us, are driven tothe high-lands and mountains 
for pasturege, where the air is temperate and congenial] ; 
and when winter approaches they are driven to the more 





rear. Many, however, would recover. 





Another disease very fatal Was scours, or purging — 


southern parts and into the vallies, where, at that season, 
it is very temperate, ‘Thus the sheep are, throughou 
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the year, surrounded by as great an equability of climate 
as possible. Hence, notwithstanding less care is ob- 
served now than formerly in breeding, the wool does not 
deteriorate, showing, most conclusively, that a mild and 
eguable temperature is required, rather than the incon 
stancy and severity which we experience here. 

The celebrated Saxon tribe, as well as the equally cele- 
brated Ramboullet flock in France, were originally of 
the Escurial. Now in Germany, Austria and Prussia, 
where the descendants of this far famed flock abound, 
but not to any great extent in their original purity, the 
climate is not equable, and therefore protection during 
the cold season of the year is indispensable to prevent 
physical degeneration in every particular. In order that 
this theory may be brought before you, se that your eyes 
can see, and hands handle, let me ask your attention to 
the following : 

Look at that urchin whose head has been exposed to 
rain and sun, because stern want, porhaps, has deniec 
him the means of a covering; feel of his hair: how 
coarse and lifeless it is. Now turn to that little fellow, 
whose fond mother compels to wear his hat, lest his rosy 
and delicate complexion become impaired by the opera- 
tions of the sun’s rays: how soft, lively and beautiful is 
his hair! It is thus so, in part, from being protected by 
a hat. ‘The latter is an exemplification of the effect of 
equability of temperature: the former, of burning heat 
from the sun, which proves what I have said, that cli- 
mate must not be too hot. The following examples 
will show that it should not be too cold : 

Look at that horse by yonder stack, and the cattle be- 
side him; all which have been denied protection from 
the inclemencics of winter: feel of the hair of every one 
of them: how harsh it is. ‘Turn short about, and go to 
the stable of your horse, or the stall of your ox; notice 
how soft and silky are their coats; showing, most con- 
clusively, how far protection will go towards improving 
nature’s covering, to say nothing of their greater vigor 
and healthful condition. 

I will only adduce one example, by which the fact can 
be cheaply and easily established, that protection will do 
much towards increasing the strongth of the fibre of 
wool. You have only to examine theewrface of a fleece 
which has been exposed, and you will discover that it is 
coarser than any other part, and comparatively rotten. 

Now select immediately after shearing two sheep of 
equality of wool, and jacket one of them, as it is called, 
by putting about the animal an oiled or painted canvass 
which will cause the fleece to be impervious to the 
weather; let the other go at large without a jacket, or 
shelter, and the diiference, when shorn, will be so marked 
in regard to greater softness and strength of fibre of the 
former, that he who runs may see it. Have 1 said 
enough, my brethren wool growers, to convince you of 
the soundness of the second position? 

The remaining propositions will be treated of in my 


next chapter. L. A. M. 
Lansing, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 





BITE OF SERPENTS. 

Ms. Tvcker—In your Farmer of February, I observ- 
ed an inquiry from a subscriber stating that he was 
about to remove into a district infested with the rattle- 
snake, and wishing to learn a ‘certain cure’ for their 
bite. ‘That there is a ‘certain cure’ for the bite of ve- 
nomous animals, or that of the rattlesnake in particu. 
lar, [ very much question. The degree of danger de 
pends on so many circumstances, that a remedy which 
might be successful in one case would be wholly inef- 
fectual in another. ‘There are, as almost every medi- 
cal man is aware, abundance of certain cures for every 
illthe flesh is heir to, the bite of mad dogs and the rat- 
tlesnake included, current among the people of every 
Country ; but the result shows that these certain cures 
are too frequently ineffectual. ‘The bite of serpents, 
however, such as the rattlesnake, mockasin snake, 
adder, or other venomous ones, is not as dangerous as 
many have supposed; and unless aided by unfavorable 
“ares, such as a heated and inflamed state of the sye- 


fatal, though always productive of consequences more or 
less serious. 

Prof. (. S. Rafinesque, in a memoir on the snakes 
known by the names of copper head, rattlesnake’s mate, 
red adder, &c, &c., has the following remark : 

“They are considered more dangerous than the rat- 
tlesnake, because they do not give notice of their vi- 
cinity, nd lie concealed in the grass. The effect of 
their bite is similar to that of the rattle snake, and cured 


in the same way, vy the prompt application of the 


Aristolochia serpentaria (Virginia snake root,]Polygala 


senega, [seneca snake root] Muacrotya serpentaria, 
{black snake root,] &c, and other plants bearing, in 
eonsequence of their use in this way, the name of snake 
root.” 

Mr. Thomas Say, in his notes on American Herpeto- 
logy, after mentioning Mr. Rafinesque’s statement, 
adds :— 


‘“‘It would be more precedent to resort unhesitating. 
ly to a more certain remedy, in the ligature, and imme. 
diate excision or cutting out of the part where such an 
operation was practicable, or to cauteration, if the part 
could not be removed by the knife.” 

Mr. Say in a subsequeat part of his paper mentions 
a number of cases in which the application of a living 
domestic fowl, directly to the wound, produced an ef. 
fectual cure. The feathers w.:e picked from the breast 
and the naked part applied to the wounded place. In 
one case two of the birds so applied died in a few min. 
utes, it was supposed from the effect of the poison ex- 
tracted. Mr. Say, however, when practicable, would 
prefer extirpation, or the cautery, to reliance on any em. 
pirical treatment. 

On the supposition, or rather the fact, that the poi- 
sonous fluid is an acid, Prof. Cooper employed chalk in 
the case of stings of bees, wasps, &c. with success, the 
alkali correcting the acid. Pursuing this hint, the use 
of volatile alkali has been recommended by practition. 
ers of eminence ; and from a number of cases reported 
in the medical journals of the country, it would seem 
the hopes of success from its use were well founded. 

In the January number of Silliman’s Journal is a re. 
cord of the treatment of a case of bite froma rattle- 
snake or copperhead, by the plant Uoulfuria perfoliate 
(bell wort) which was successful. The child bitten 
was five years old, and the effects very sevcre, more so 
than would probably have been the case with an adult. 
The puncture was about two inches above the instep. 
Prof. Douglass states that the plant is used with suc. 
cess by the Indians of the northwest for the cure of the 
rattlesnake bite, and he witnessed cases of cure per- 
formed by it. 


For myself I should most rely on the course pointed 
out by Foutana, viz: a moderately tight ligature 
above the wound, and suction with some force and for 
a prolonged period. A common wine glass is a good 
cupping glass where such an imp!ement cannot be had; 
and even a tobacco pipe has been used with success for 
this purpose. An incision should be made at the place 
of puncture so as to allow the blood to flow freely, and 
if the ligature is speedily applied, suction will in most 
cases take the poison from circulation before it can se. 
riously affect the system. I am convinced that the dan- 
ger from our venomous snakes is greatly overrated, and 
that in ordinary cases little real injury is to be appre- 
hended. Dr. McConnell of Mauch Chunk, had atten. 
ded seme 20 cases of bites from the rattlesnake and 
not one of them proved fatal. 


It may not be amiss to state here, that the common 
opinion that the age of the rattlesnake is determined by 
the number of rattles, is not correct. According to Mr. 
Say, they frequently gain more than one a year, and the 
number is probably regulated by the health of the ani. 
mal, and the quantity of nourishment it receives. In 
Peale’s museum in Philadelphia, rattlesnakes have been 
observed to add three or four rattles a year, and lose as 
many from the extremity in the same time. Mr. Peale 
had a snake which had eleven joints to her rattle when 
she came into his possession. He kept her fourteen 








i 
tem, or a wound on a large nerve or artery, are rarely 


sceemeeemmemtemmtiemmneeetae en) 
years, and though joints were added and lost annually, 
at the death of the reptile it still had only eleven. 
D. M. 


PREPARATION OF SEED WHEAT: 

The use of lime as a preventive of smut in wheat 
has become so common or rather imaginary difficul- 
ties and its efficacy so well tested, that perhaps few, 
if any, continue to doubt its utility; but at the 
same time there are many who are following the old 
beaten track, and adhere to the custom of sow- 
ing their wheat without giving it any preparation. I 
apprehend that this apparently reckless disregard of 
consequences arises in part from the want of a simple 
easy plan for performing the operation, ind which comes 
within the means of every individual. To obviate the 
difficulties, suggested to the mind by inexperience, is 
my object in detailing my method of preparation. 
Take newly burnt lime which will slack freely with 
warm or hot water, and prepare it by making it into a 
white wash, rather thick, to which add a gill or more of 
fine salt to each gallon of the mixture, and stir them well 
together. This being done, turn your wheat which you 
wish to sow into a heap on the barn floor, or other con-- 
venient place, and turn on the mixture and mix it well 
with the wheat with a rake until a sufficient quantity 
is added and evenly mixed. In a few hours from the 
absorbent properties of the wheat and by evaporation it 
will become so dry that it may be sown, and will be 
quite dry in the course of twenty-four hours. By this 
method each kernel becomes completely enveloped with 
acoat of whitewash, which adheres to it so firmly as 
to admit of its being sown without any inconvenience, 
or injury to the eyes. 

Salt of itself is believed to possess the properties of 
destroying the generating principle of the smut, and is 
on some svils a good manure, but the object in using it 
in this case is to make the lime harder and more adhe. 
sive when dry. Whether the qualities of cither of the 
ingredients are altcred by a m/xture in the formation 
of new chemical combinations, I am unable to say, bat 
I have always found it to auswer well the purpose for 
which it was intended. Iam persuaded tiat no method 
can be attended with less troule, and by no simple pro. 
cess can every particle of smut be more completely 
| brought within the searching operation of the lime. 





Cc. 





FENCE MAKING, 

Mr. Tucker—In the 31 vol. of your Moathly Far. 
mer, page 153, is a communication “ from the Cultiva- 
tor,” on Fence making. I have read over this commu. 
nication two or three times, but, being perhaps very dul, 
must acknowledge that I am unable to understand it. 
Will some of your readers, or the author himself, sould 
he see this, have pity on me, and re-write the article in 
some other words. Are the stakes placed in the ground 
like the posts of a post and rail fence ?—and what use of 
the mention of trannc!s? If they are not wanted then 
pray say nothing about them. 

I hope Mr, Allinson or some friend of his will trans. 
late his letter into intelligible language, for I would go 
to work to-morrow (rain or shine) making one of his 
improved fences, if I could get one clear idea from his 
description. 

The great fault with practical farmers when they come 
to write is this; they seem to take it for granted that 
their readers already know half they intend to describe, 
just as when inquiring your road in an unknown coun. 
try—some ‘Johnny Raw’ tells you about John Smith’s 
stable and Joe Clark’s hay stacks, as if you_were ac- 
quainted with every body in the township. The great 
secret and forte of Cobbett’s writings is in a clear per. 
ception of this matter—whether he be telling you how to 
plant out eabbages or placing before you the aspect of 
some political question, he never suffers himself to 
think that you have any idea of the mattcr but such as 
he is imparting, and never does he rest saitsfied until he 
feels assured you perfectly understand him and the sub. 


t he is treating of. 
 Beheaeins Mr, Editor, do inform us how this improv. 
ed fence is made. er 
Cleve, Feb 16, 1833. 
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ON FATTENING PORK. 

Mr. Tucxer—The fattening of Pork has become an 
important business with the farmer, by reason of its in- 
trinsic value and great usefulness in every family, it be- 
ing a substitute for almost every other kind of meat. 
It never cloys, and never goes out of fashion; hence the 
great and increasing demand, high price and ready mar- 
ket. About ten years ago the medium price was three | 
dollars per hundred, and the greatest part was fattened | 
on corn unground and uncooked. From that time the | 
price has gradually improved, under increased facilities 
for fattening, until now the price is $8,00 per hundred, | 
and it is made mostly without corn. 
and peas raw for a while, constitute the main food, to | 
which latterly have been added pumpkins, apples, and | 
barley, with an improved process in feeding by boiling, | 
steaming and grinding, by which the quantity has much | 
increased, and the business been made more profitable. | 
The improved breed of hogs has also had its influence | 
in moving the farmer to pay attention to feeding and to 
advance the quality and quantity of his pork until no 
part of the farmer's business is mre advantageous. 

Good pork may be made on raw apples alone—pump 
kins, apples and potatoes, steamed or boiled and mashed 





} 
! 


together, or with any or all of these, with barley, oat | 
or pea meal mixed with them; but much good pork has 
been made in this county (Onondaga) without the 
meal. I havesome little experience in feeding pork and 
will state it. 
side in 1827, and until three years ago, I fattened from 60 | 


I commenced farming where I now re- 


to 99 hogs a year, and mostly on corn; when potatoes 
I 


took the price along as the market offered; and how- 


were fed, they were boiled and fed with corn meal. 


ever low the price of lands, labor, corn and store hogs, 
When, 
3 ycars ago, my corn was killed by the frost and rotted 


as well as pork, it was rather a lean business. 


on the ground so that I did not harvest a bushel, pota- | 
toes were worth 50 cents per bushel at the cellar, and | 





a'l my coarse grain I wanted for my cattle, I conclu. 


| 


| doubt the manure will pay for the labor of feeding, say 
‘| about the time of one hand. 
Potatoes boiled, || 84y this makes too much hard work, and if the seasons 


butchered them the 13th December—sold 22—weight, 
5,505 pounds, at $8 per hundred, The remaining 7 
I put down for family use, and they together amounted 
to about 8600. Value of 29 hogs when shut up at 4} 
cents per pound, $250—gain in 73 days, say $350.— 
They were mostly small boned, part Grass breed—pork 
of the best quality, and sold for the highest price. Ex. | 
cept the peas, the feed could not have been sold for | 
,cash or for but little if for any thing else. I gave | 

| 





! 





them plenty of straw 3 times a weck, and have no 
I am aware some may 


continue good and corn plenty, will adopt the old easy 
way,and fling to their hogs basket after basket of corn in 
the ear, and lose at least one-third of its value. All 
grain for hogs, cattle and horses, should be ground ; 
and all feed for hogs should be cooked; and however | 
hard the work to fecd them as above, I intend to con. 
tinue to do so as long as I can work in such materials 
and sell them for ready money at $8 per hundred—or for 
even at less price. 





The business of muking pork has become quite an 
object with the farmers of this town and vicinity ; the 
quality is much improved, and the quantity increased ; 
and the merchants of ovr little village (Marcellus) have 
purchased over $20,009 worth this season, the main 
part of which was fed in this town, say 4 by 5 miles, 
with a population of less than 3,000. The pork was 
more of an improved biced, better fattened,more weighty 





were of the first order—among which I will mention 
Mr. Calvin Bingham’s. His were 17 pigs from two | 
sows, 8 and 9 each, half Borkshire, 8 months old, fed | 
mostly on potatoes, with a few apples, and barley meal | 
scalded in, with the benefit of a well constructed pigge- 


and finer than of any previous years; and several lots 


ry and good attention. The average weight was over 
250—one weighed 3)0--and the whole weighed 4,250 


pounds, and sold at $8 per hundred, amounting to $340, 





ded to feed the hogs I had oa hand, ten only, on apples. 
of which I had a plenty. They liad had the run of 
the orchard and grain ficid, and were in good condition. | 
I shut them up about the 20th of September, and gave | 
them in charge of a trusty old English domestie. He | 
fed them with raw apples, brought as wanted, cither 
swect or sour as came to hand, which, with the slops | 
from the kitchen, was all they had, except about ten | 
bushels of screenings, which I had ground, and fed to 
them in their swill, along the last of their feeding— 
all was fed raw and cold. They were the small boned 
Grass breed, and had always been kept in high order. 
I butchered them about the last of November. They 
weighed from 260 to 314 pounds. Part I sold for $8 
per hundred, and the remainder, about half, I put up 
for family use. The pork was hard, fine flavor and 
spent as well as any I have had, however fed. 

The next year I had some good and more poor corn. 
I fed my hogs on apples and potatoes boiled, the soft 
corn, and the latter part of the time added barley meal 
to the boiled swill. The pork was not as good as before, 
nor did they weigh as heavy, and sold for $7 per hun. 
dred. 

The first of October last, I put up 29 hogs, all in 
good condition, having had the run of the orchard, 
grain and pea fields, and commenced boiling and steam. 
ing pumpkins, apples and potatoes, (much the least of 
the latter, and the cuttings on'y,) each boiling (say one | 
potash and caldron kettle set in anarch) was put intotubs, 
well mashed, salted and left to ferment. As it was my 
purpose to keep one day’s feed ahead, say five barrels, 
1 went on in this way until the time was about half! 
spent, when I put into each boiling one bushel of pea 
incal, mashed into the hot feed as put into the tubs, by 
which it was well scalded, and was fed as before, one 
day old. 








The meal was increased as the time advanecd. 
In this way I fed 80 bushels peas, 150 bushels potatoes, 
15 wagon loads of pumpkins, and the rest and greate 
part apples, together with the slops of the kitchen, 


r 
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| 
| 
| 


|| months. 


1 pigs, not as good, but probably next to Mr. Binghamls. 


the pro&uct of two sows, and turned into cash in eight | 
Also, Mr. Chester Moses sold a splendid lot. | 
lis consisted of one old sow, with seven pigs, year. | 
lings part, kept into January—weight from 360 to 416 
pounds, and sold for $9 per hundred toa gentleman 
$30 a 
piece, which, 6 years ago, would have bought a good 
ox; and besides the lot sold, he had a lot of 6 v: ry fine 


for his own use. These hogs broug!it over 


Mr. Moses’ arrangement and system for hog feeding, 


are right. The swill house, feeding apparatus, vats for | 
cooling anJ feeding form, piggery, and all, are a pat. | 
tern for any one to follow. I have endeavored to per. | 
suade Mr. Moses to furnish a statement in detail of the 
feeding of these hog; and hope he will do so. I could men. 
tion several others ; but as this communication is al. 
ready too long, I will rest the subject for the 


Marcellus, February, 1839. 
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resent, 








SPRING WHEAT. 
Mr. Tuckea—I have for two or three yetrs past, with 
the rest of the farming community, been tryirg the ex. 





periment of raising spring wheat. At the first parox. 
ism of the fever, I made up my mind that it was non- | 
sense for us inthe western district to bother with spring 
wheat, while winter wheat was raised so easily and cer. 
tainly; and would command a greater price for the 
same labor. I have since altered my notions on the 
subject, for I have found it convenient in some cases; 
for instance to sow and drag in, in cases where my 
winter wheat was badly winter killed, and in another 
case when from an unexpected casuality I was not able 
to put in what fall crops I desired Again, this year, 
from the great drouth, and the imperfect state in which 
the land was found at sowing time, I omitted putting 
in the quantity intended, and if I mistake not a great 





| 
| 


vantage it offers the coming spring, for from the dryness | 
of the f2l! and the late sowing, I never saw wheat as | 





[ 


many others will be glad to avail themselves of “the ad- l| 





small and thin, generally, as it was When the ground 
froze up last fall; from which I argue that it will be 
extensively winter killed, especially if the spring should 
prove unfavorable, for I believe it is generally admitted 
that wheat does better not to come up at all, than just to 


| germinate and only show one or two blades ubove ground 


—and neither properly rooted or stooled out. 

Year before last, I procured a small quantity of the 
Tea Wheat, from which I raised six bushels, which I 
again sowed last spring, but from the great dryness of 
the season it did not give me a great product, about 124 
bushels per acre, yet one part of the field, inclining to 
moisture, and from which, when I sowed it,-1 expected 
nothing, I am satisfied yielded at the rate of from 35 to 
40 bushels per acre. It is a bald wheat, with a large 
strong bright straw, in appearance very much like the 
western white flint; the berry when full is large and 
fair, and from a sample I had floured, am well satisfied 
with the quality; itis a better flour than any spring 
wheat I am acquainted with; it contains more gluten than 
he winter wheats, and the bread c omes from the oven 
containg more moisture, with a peculiar richness and 
sweetness that to my palate is very delicious. 

I prefer it to any of the spring wheat that are now culti. 
vated, and so do others who have examined my crop, 
and my intentions are to give ita further trial on dif. 
ferent soil next spring. ‘The crop of this season was 
grown on a light sandy loam, after corn the season be. 
fore, and I am quite sensible that in consequence of the 
great drouth, I very materially injured my crop by the 
quantity of manure I put upon it, which instead of de. 
composing and giving up its gasses and nutriment, only 
rendered the earth open and light, and assisted in ren. 
dering the drouth more injurious; and hore let me re- 
mark that Iam becoming more and more satisfied that 
barn yard manures are not the proper pabulum for 
wheat in any shape you can fix it, short of its use in 
increasing the grasses that are to create asward. De. 
cayed vegetable matter is the proper and natural food 
for the perfection of the wheat plant—that is,in my opin. 
ion, Mr. Editor, and as I don’t ask any thing for it, 
please put it in black and white in your clever Genesce 
Farmer, and seo. whe will endorse it. L. 








A Place for Every Thing and Every Thing in 
its Place. 

Many persons experience great inconvenience and 

loss by carelessness and inattention to the above simple 





| 


| rule. 

| To conduct any kind of business successfully, much 
depends upon a well digested system of operations ; in- 
| struments or tools well adapted to perform the work for 
| which they are intended should be provided, and when 


‘notin use should have the appropriate place assigned 


|| for their safe keeping. It is said by some that it is of 
|| but little if any use to provide good tools, because they 


_ will soon be lost or destroyed, therefore a poor one will 
‘answer the purpose. And how frequently do we eee 
men engaged in performing a piece of labor with an a 
strument almost as illy adapted for the purpose for 
which it is used as an oyster knife in the hands ofa 
knight of the latherbox and brush. The husbandman 
should practice upon the strictest rules of Industry, 
Frugality, and Economy—-his motto should be System 
‘and Order. Time with him is money, and time well em- 
| ployed is more than equal to money. It is not unfre- 
quently the case that the whole train of business planned 
for the day, is thrown into a state of derangement by not 
keeping things in the regular places. Perhaps it is dis- 
covered that a board is off the fence whereby a rich crop 
is exposed to the ravages of hogs or other animals. ad - 
stitch or nail in time, sometimes saves nine times nine 

The Saw, Hammer, Hatchet, or some other tools, are 
needed in making the repairs. A few moments labor 
with the proper tools will make all safe and secure, but 


, ° jatc 
not knowing the precise place where the arene” 
b one way 3" 


gsibly both are 





| 
j 


| tools may be found, the sufferer sends Bo 
| Jack another on a hunting excursion, po 
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as oun . a seevatiienins socimettiminenteninieentt 
unsuccessful ; in this manner quadruple the time is spent 
and lost that would have been necossary to have ac- 
complistied the work ; his mind is ruffied and disturbed, 
and finally in his hurry and confusion cobbles up his 
fence, and concludes that it must answer for the pre- 
sent, at least until he has Iaisure time to find the neces- 


sary tool to do it with. His or his neighbor's cattle and 
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From the Cleveland Herald. 
Improve the Breed of Cattle. 

Mr. Harris :—I must beg the favor of occupying a 
portion of your columns to-day by offering a few useful 
| notices for the benefit of the agricultural portion of this 
| country, and which not only affects their interest, but 
the whole community in general, for their aggregate 
profit is useful in supplying the wants of the consumers, 
at the same time enabling the producers to fill their cof- 


swine, as the case may be, sometimes take advantage of || fers at a less expense to themselves, and a saving to the 


a weak spot in the fenee and commit woful depreda. 
tions upon his crops. The evil does not always stop here. 
Quadrupeds like we bipeds are subject to contract bad 
habits ; they, like Sam Patch the gteat and notable 
jumper, find out by experience ‘ that some things may 
be done as well as others,” and frequently if they fail in 
jumping such fearful distances, improve by degrees until 
they become expert jumpers.’ So much by not keeping 
things in their place. WhenI see a Mechanic underta- 
king to perform his work with poor tools, I am apt to 
conclude that he makes poor work. When I see a 
Merchant with his stock in trade in a confused state, 
his books of account which ought to “tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” kept in a loose 
and slovenly manner, I cannot help thinking that it 
would be better for him if he hada “place for every 
thing, and that every thing was kept in its place,” and 
that the sheriff may possibly take a notion to assist him 
or perform the whole task of putting things to their place, 
and that too ** in the name of the people of the State of 
New York,” or some other State. Finally, when I see a 
farmer who keeps poor stock and poor fences, and works 
with poor tools, and does his work poorly, I guess that he 
stands a poor chance of getting much if any profits from 
hislabor, and that he must content himself by being but 

poorly paid with a poor crop. 

A Lover or Orpen. 
Marcellus, Feb. 26th, 1839. 
A GOOD CROP OF MILLET. 

Mr. ‘Tucker—A few days since, Mr. A. Tinckel- 





paugh of Wayne county, called at the Seed Store with || 


a quantity of very fine millet, and on making some in- 
quiries of him respecting this crop, he gave me the fol- 


public. 

That a revolution is about to take place in our com. 
mon ate ger Be ins Hy by the introduction of improved 
systems of husbandry, is visible to all who bestow the 
least time to enquire into the subject, and the very in- 
troduction of Root cultivation will operate in this way. 
And in the first place, it is well to consider in what man- 
ner the most ean be made in this new era of agriculture, 
and secondly, by what description of cattle these roots 
can be most profitably consumed. 

I must here remark, only by an improved breed of 
cattle, and I am Jed more conclusively to this impression 
| from having been down to Mr. Seth S. Handerson’s farm, 
at Euclid, to see his newly purchased Futt Buroop, 
| Snort Horn Durnam Bour. In viewing the animal, 

you behold a perfect picture, compared with the ordina- 
ry cattleofthe county. He is of a dark blood red color, 
_ very short clean legs, hind quarters quite square, with 
deep shoulders, and his back as straight as a line can 
draw one, with head well up, and he shows off like a 
blood horse, is only two years old, and weighs over 1500 
lbs. He was sired by the improved Durham Bull, Duke 
of York, and out of the imported Cow, Clara Fisher, 
both celebrated animals. By this Bull, our farmers 
have an excellent opportunity of improving their stock. 
| Mr. Handerson has also a full blood Durham Heifer, 
| two years old the coming spring. The sight of these 
| two animals will convince the most sceptical that we 

must change our breed, or we shall find those who take 
advantage and do so, will triumphantly pocket large 
profits, while others, riveted as it were to the old profit- 
less breed, will be faster sinking than before, for the dis. 
parity will be greater. 

I have had great opportunity for seeing the choice 
stock of Durham cattle in England, and can positively 
assert that you may travel over a considerable portion of 
the country to find handsomer stock than these. 

I challenge any farmer in this county to make a state- 
ment of fattening and selling an ox with profit this year, 
without the aid of roots; and for the purpose of illustra- 
ting my views of the advantage, to be derived from the 
introduction of root cultivation, I propose to commence 
| at the first winter with the quantity, for instance, Ruta 














lowing account, which, as the result-ef an experiment, 


| Baga required to winter 20 spring calves, for the 20 win. 


is worth recording, and may be interesting to some of | ter weeks; and thence to show the profit derived from 


your readers. 


Mr. T. said he had seen in the agricultural papers | 
some flattering accounts of the millet crop, and there- 
fore determined to give ita trial. He selected for this 
purpose 2 acres of new land, such as is termed good | 


| one acre of Ruta Baga—and then to follow on with the 


| summer pasturing of the same, and then the quantity 


of Ruta Baga for the second winter, followed again by 
the summer pasturing till we got at the age of 30 months, 
and show the profit on 3 acres of Ruta Baga which is 
fully and over sufficient to support the 20 through the 
second winter. The cost of cultivating one acre of land 


corn ground, being a rich sandy loam. It was only | Worth B70, Inte.....eeeeeeeeeren sees eee ereeeeers $4,20 


ploughed once, and well harrowed. ‘The seed was sown 
the 3d day of June, at the rate of sevea or eight quarts 
to the acre, and harrowed in. The crop grew finely 
and was cut on the 15th day of August. It was thresh. 
ed by a machine and yielded 160 bushels of clean grain, 
or 80 bushels te the acre. The straw made excellent 
fodder for cattle, and was worth more than two acres 
of good grasshay. Mr. T. fed out most of the grain to 
hogs, and considers it worth as much for feeding as the 
same weight of corn or peas. It weighs about 50 Ibs. 
to the bnshel. When ground into meal and mixed 
with cooked vegetables, &c., it isa very superior food 
for fattening hogs. And on the whole, Mr. T. consi. 
ders it a most valuable and certain crop. 
Yours, M. B. Bareuam. 

Rochester Seed Store, Feh, 20, 1839. 
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Work on Birps.—Audubon’s great work on Birds is 
at last finished, and is considerered one of the greatest 
and most splendid works ever got up in the Union. It is 
very costly, and the subscription price is so large that 


there is but 91 subscribers in the United States, and our || 


State can boast of producing =he greatest number, viz : 
22, while New York that great State, has but 21. There 
are 281 subscribers in the whole, of which Great Britain 
and Ireland produce 177. In this County there are 3, 
Which are in Salem. Boston has 15, which is quite large 
when compared to London, which has but 31. Iris pub- 
lished in 4 volumes, together with 4 volumes of plates, 
and cost $1000 for the set.—Escex Gaz. 


Ploughing land twice.. ..........ssseee0+-+2+ 3,00 
Harrowing do do.........2-008 eeeceees 79 
12 cords manure only } used by crop......- 6,00 
DTD. COOd. ioe ive ec ccc sce e se ee cscee avs» 1,00 
Pulling and drawing do.......... eoaceces eee 
4 days lhocing at two periods...........+++... 3,00 

$25,00 





Calculate the crop at 800 bushels, will give 40 bushels 
a week to the 20 calves, or 2 bushel a week each, or 16 
pounds weightaday. ‘This, with a little straw is fully 
| sufficient, and will make the actual cost of wintering 


OOM dives ide di ssncocececctcnds nddalen $1,25 4.75 
Add value of calf before hand,....... one O05” 
Worth in May. ....cceceeeceeereeeces -.-»- 7,00 
4,75 
Profit on each. . oo ..c0cccccsessecccc ss cg csctheyee 


| Or $45 profit on the acre. 
| Summer pasturing 33 weeks for 20 yearlings 





Is a week each.......-.000+- ie bedew des $80,00 
Three acres Ruta Baga........... 000s tecce 75,00 
$155,00 


The three aeres will give 120 bushels a week the second 
winter to the 20 yearlings, or 48 Ibs. or nearly 3} pecks 
a day to each, which again with a little straw is more 
than sufficient for them, and will be worth in 
May 20 at $18 each. ..........40++06+ ++ $360,00 
Deduct expenses as above......... 155,00 


$205,00 





Or 68} doliars profit per acre 
Add to winter expenses........$155,00 
32 weeks pasture for 2 years old, 











275,00 
| 20headat ls 6deach..... essere 120,00 
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At 39 months old, they ought and will weigh 
to average 700 Ibs. and over, at 44 cents, 30 


EET Sse oveeeed ce Mie pusrteons 690,00 
Deduct winter and summer keeping..... 275,00 


Profit $325,00 

I have taken the trouble to fully satisfy myself with 
regard to the foregoing account, by soliciting the opin. 
ion of Mr. Moses Jewett, of N ewburg, who gave me the 
value according as such animals have averaged for two 





years past; also the prices usual for pasturing for the — 


two years. His experience in the raising of stock will 
carry influence through the county I feel certain, and 
this statement when looked into by practical men, I be 
lieve will arouse their minds from a state of apathy, and 
instead of mowing over 25 acres of ground to winter 20 
two year old cattle, the interest alone on which at $70 
an acre, the same rate I have reckoned for the Ruta 
Baga will amount to no less a sum than $105, being 
$30 over and above the whole cost of labor, interest and 
all incidental expenses of the three acres of roots Add 
to this the extra profit that must arise from an improved 
breed which at 30 months old would weigh over 1600 
lbs. (and in the foregoing I have calculated the average 
only at 700 lbs. or $30 each,) they would come to $72 
each, or the 20, total amount $1440, profit of which 
would be 1165 dollars, Difference of profit in favor of 
the improved breed will be $840,00. You will observe 
that Mr. Handerson’s Bull, only 2 years old, weighs over 
1500 lbs. I now solicit the favor of your readers to look 
into the foregoing calculation, and if I am wrong an 
where, to correct me. My object is to lay before agri. 
culturists practical facts. I am no friend to theorists 
in giving paper statements merely. I ask only to be 
borne out by practice: We are not even now to consid. 
er that the whole benefit of the change to be effeeted has 
been stated. I will only ask how much more manure 
will be made by the change? Will it be so constantly 
sounded in our ears, that ‘I would grow more corn, 
wheat, &c., if I could get manures?’ for I am happy to 
say, the good effects of manure seem to be better under- 
stood than they were five years since, and the object is 
now to devise means to make as much as possible, and 
nothing can do so much towards it as keeping more 
stock, which the cultivation of roots only will enable 
farmers todo. I will only ask what has raised the 
standard of English agriculture the past 20 years? and 
how is it, thickly populated as the English are ina 
cramped uplittle Island, that they grow enough to eat? 
Yes, and to spare too. Nothing but a revolution in the 
farming system, chiefly effected by the introduction of 
root cultivation, and which sooner or later must take 
place in America, for it is a disgrace to us as a nation, 
that with so large a Territory and a characteristically 
enterprising people, we should fail to grow sufficient tu 
eat. I have extended this communication far beyond 
my first intention, and can only say that the importance 
of the subject must plead my excuse. 
Respectfully hace 
ames Hovcnton. 
Cleveland City Seed Store. 
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Planting Large and Small Potatoes, 

Considerable diversity of opinion exists among far- 
mers in regard to planting potatoes, whether the seed, 
which is put into the ground, should be large or small, 
cut or nucut. Some are of opinion, that, in order to pre- 
vent the seed or variety from “ running out,” large pota- 
toes should be used ; others will contend that small pieces 
and small potatoes will afford as good a yield as the 
large ones, and that bejng the case, it is much more 
economical to use them. ‘The late Dr. Parker, of Gar- 
diner, once informed us, that he never had but one varie. 
ty of potatoes in his life, and that he invariably planted 
one large size tuber in the hill, and thereby prevented 
any deterioration of the crop. It would seem from 
theory that this would be the result, because the pota- 
toe which is planted must of necessity afford nutriment 
to the young plant until its roots have become sufficient- 
ly large and extended to draw its support from the earth. 
The more nourishment there is on hand the greater the 
crop. 

jem and careful experiment, however, does not 
establish this as an invariable result. The following 
statement from a friend ina private letter,—Mr. D. 
who is an excellent farmer in the eastern part of the 
State, and a close observer, does not seem to warrant 
the plan of using only the large potatoes forseed. “TI 
have been,” says he, * trying for five years to prove that 
large potatoes are better than small ones, and have for 
that length of time kept two distinct breeds, selec ting 
the largest of the one, and small ones of the other for 
seed cach year, thinking that they would degenerate, but 
cannot yet perceive any difference. The small breed 
this year yielded as many, and as large ones as the 
ce The potatoe crop with us, has been this year a pret- 
ty profitable one, although we had so small a one; yct 
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sold the merchantable, say about 200 bushels, for 70 cents 
hive ” 

5 ner aie it would seem that much, if not the whole 

of the secret of obtaining a good crop, is the planting 

on a good soil, and having a good season, The enor. 

mous yields that have been obtained the last year and 

the year before from the Ro!ian potatoe, is owing proba. 


A ND Wesrtery Reserve AoricutturaL Repostrory, No. 01 
SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, Onto. 

The subscriber, in introducing to the Public notice, the above es- 
tablishment for its second yeur, takes pleasure in being able to state 
that fom the apparent good feeling entertained of the advantages of 
such a Store to the State of Ohio, and the neighboring, States, he 
has greatly extondedMits sphere of usefulness, by adding to it a much 
more general assoriment of all the valuable varieties of CLOVER, 
GRASS. FSCULENT ROOTS, and FIELD SEEDS, GARDEN, 


es » good oat shi . 1 _ FLOWER. SHRUB and TREE SEEDS. And he has made such 
bly mor to the g cultivation.which was bestowed arrangements with his connections in Europe, as will ensure the evrly 


upon it, than to any thing so very superior in the pota- introduction into Ohio, of all new and desirable varieties that will be 
toe itself. Our correspondent H. Prince, Esq. of Thom. || suited to this climate, and that he will invariably continue to offer 
only imported seeds that have heen confirmed by experience to he 
| 
} 





aston, demonstrated, not long since, by actual experi- 
ment, that the Rohan has not yie!ded in the hands of oth- 
ers more than the Quotdy blues did in his. But what 


better adapted to our use, than the same varieties raised in Americ. 
He partienlarly cats sttention to his choice stock of GARDEN AND 

| FTE LD ig aiehaet aed wena Ay tee BEET, and 
» atnes ; Py rac thise<the he inevery || MANGEL WU ‘EL SEEDS—all imported from the best Foreign 
ve Oe ee ve — 0 <n "y i} sourecs. He is added an AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Dk. 
instance that we have seen, were cut and each eye plant. |) py rePpMENT, consising of Ploughs of various patterns, also Plouzh 
ed by itself. |} Costings. Cultivators, oe Barrows, ee Cutting Ma- 
v4. . » been || chines, Root Slicers, Harrows, Scythes, Cradles, Reaping Hooks, 
Although wv experiments have pone: not || Rakes, Forks, and Grindstones of superior fine grit, G eden Tools, as 
tried, in regard to this question, yet the facts arc '| Spades, Rakes, Hoes, Garden Lines, Pruning Hooks, Knives and 
generally known, if so weil established as they ought to || Chissels, Rudding Knives, Watering Pots, &e. Anda MISCET.- 
be. Our readers will find some experiments on this sab. || LANEOUS DEPARTMENT, consisting of Farming and Gardening 


. : “ke : ied >: » || Books, Silk and Beet Sugar making, Bulbous and Dahlia Root 
ject in Vols. 2d and 3d of the Maine Farmer by a N ” (Green House and Parlor Plants in the season, ) Strawberry Plants, 
 Ploughboy,” and “8. F. B.,” which throw much light || Raspberry Canes, Sweet Potatoe-Sets, Rhubarb or Pie Plant Roots, 


; , se sriments the cuttin are not so || Asparagus Roots. Cauliflower, Cabbage, Egg and Tomato Plants 
seth behind cnoaeliiapetetoes in yield ote make it } and Sutton's Dopble Dasher Churn, linproved Copper Pumps, Silk 


: . || Reels, Silk Worm Eggs, and the genuine Morus Multtcaulis or Chi- 
much of an object to plant whole potatoes when seed is || nese Mulberry Trees and Cuttings, with numerous other notions cal- 
scarce.—Me. Far. culated to make the establishment deserving extended patronage ; 
er and the public may rely on being supplied with as PURE and GENU- 
> INE SEEDS as can be found in the eastern cities, New York not 

Sap Buckets. excepted, The subscriber desires Do other confidence or patronage 


. than what is fully merited, and os the establishment of a business of 

Those farmers who intend to make maple Sugar, |! this nature is of Considerable importance to aid the developement of 
should prepare their vessels for catching sap in season. el socouenes of the anil, be hopes he outerprien will be patroni ned far 
Sometimes for want of preparation a few five days are saapart is here one A ae this year to ensure panbeliedenet bassafiea soa 
lost, which is a serious disadvantage. We believe that || 3.1, takes this opportunity of returning thanks to the publle for past 
buckets are the best, and in the course of a few years favors, ond assures them, that their ee ce to see it succee l, 
would prove to be the cheapest veesels for this purpose. || {1% orn tian nanan Oi to Retail donlers and Pediacs. and 
They may be made without ears or bails, and with iron in vo case will Seeds be sent out on commission. Catalogue of Vege- 
hoops, and they would be neat and convenient, and very |} table, F ower and Field Seeds can be had gratis, on application to 
cheap and durable. ‘They would no* probably cost more | JAMES py re oe , 
than fifteen cents a picce, and with proper care in use, rent. 
and with housing them, they would doubtless last fifteen 
or twenty years, perhaps longer. ‘The upper part of 
these buckets should be the largest, then when they are 
laid aside, they can be placed bottom up, which will | 
keep them clean, and as they become dry and shrink in | 
hot weather the hoops will settle down and keep them 
whole, when, if they were set with the smallest part 
down, the hoops would fal! as they shrunk, and the buck- 
ets would fall to stares.— Yan. Far. 


very well, as from an acre I got 260 bushels ; of which I | Cleveland City Seed Store, 
| 
| 





Cirvetanp Crry Seep Store, } 


February 26, 1829. ‘ moar 9-ft 





Holland’s Improved Silk Spinner, 

HE attention of Silk Manufacturers is invited to the recent in- 
vention of an improved Silk Spinner, by Mr. Harrison Holland 

of this town, for which he has obtained letters patent. It is thought 
to possess many advantages over any machine now in use for the 
same purpose By its peculiar construction, it can be moved by 
hand, steam or water power,—and doubles, twists and Spins the silk 
atone operation. For family use, or persons wishing to manufac- 
ture silk ina emall way, it is endowbeediy the best invention in use, 


while it is equally well adapted for factories on the most extensive 
scale. 

















tr Mr. Francis Dixon of Salem, has succeeded in 
making candles of the oil of cocoa nut, which burns 
with a fine clear light, and is as cheap as tallow, and a 
great deal more durable. We have witnessed it burning | 
in the liquid state in lamps, and the flavor it produces is || | -Verthamptom, Mass. Feb. 27. 
very pleasant. The natives on the South East coast of |} ~~~ eg ar 
Africa use it altogether in cooking their food, their reli. OR SALE~Oce ws eee : 
gion forbidding them using anything else of a greasy suuiie Gaun.ceteiaieeiens cage peer Bees od — 
nature, but the taste of it, to our palate, was anything : i tate 


growth, the wood well ripened. They are choice trees. 
but pleasant. For our part, we had rather smell it burn. |} Also, 10,000 Morus Multicaulis cuttings for sale, if applied for soon. 


ing than use it for food. Every one to his taste, &c.— || .,f,'U\' 2nd Ormamental Trees, Shrubs, Green emer ry te 
Essex Gaz. . 3. ., 


Greece, Monroe Co., March 7th. 1839. mltw6t 


om — New Arrangements. 


J here subscriber would respectfully inform the public, that he has 
taken the entire management of the Rochester Seed Stoc. 
Having hed seven yeary’ experience ia the business in this place, he 
flatters himself that his knowledge of the wants of the community, 
and his facilities for supplying those wants, will enable him to give 
the fullest satisfaction, and secure for the establishment a cootinu- 
ance of that public confidence and liberal patronage which it has 
hitherto received. 

He has now on hand a very large assortment of Englieh and 
American Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, of the best kinds and 
latest growth, and several tons weight additioual will be received 
direet from England oa the opening of navigation. 

The regular ageuts for the establishment will be supplied imme- 
diately. 

Catalogues may be had gratis on application. 

Rochester, March Ist. 1239. M. B. RATEHAM. 


Rohan Potatoes, 


FINE subscriber has now in his cellar 150 bushels of Rohan Pota 

toes for sale; also about 200 bushels buried, which wil! b 
| sale in March, if not impaired by freezing, &c. 
' 


description of it reference may be had to a Circular published by 
the subscribers, which can be obtained by any one upon app!:cation 
either to HARRISON HOLLAND, or 
STODDARD & LATHROP. 
mer ¥-f6t 


— ————s 














Improved China and Berkshire Pigs. 
HP® su'yscriber keeps constantly on hand and for sale the above 
very superior hogs. They are the very choicest kinds of Eng- 
land and America, and are universally preferred by all who pay the 
east attention to the improvement of their stock. 

The Berkshires are large, easily weighing 400 to 600 Ihs., accori- 
ing to keep, at 18 months old, and grown hogs of this breed have been | 
sold the past year is Kentucky from 2200 $500 per pair. The hina 
are a smaller race and much fiver in thejr parts than the Rerkshire, 
and weigh at 18 months 300 to 400 Ibs. They are celebrated 
fur the delicacy of their meat, easin « to keep, and aptitude to fat 
ten. and for producing a more rapid improvement ia crossing with 
the common hog than any other breed known. 

If catled upon, the subscriber will give the most satisfactory refe- 
rence of the perfect puaty in blood of the above animals, and the 
superiority and care of his breeding, and residing as he does at the 
great shippivg port of the lakes, Western gentlemen, in addr: ssing | 
their orders to him, will make a cousiderable saving in the charges | 








of feed and transportation. 
Prices of Berkshire pigs per pair, 6 to8 months old, boxed 
and shipped... .eceeees e. tereeeeeee B20 OO 





een ee ee ; for 
: h, if no Having cultivated 
this potatoe for the last three years, can now confidently state that 


n given of them by 


CRG. OO .g0 0c op ccacescdcceccscse RS eececse - wrrrt yrtr 15 00 

When taken at the farm without box, $2 per pair less will be charg- 
ed. Crosses of the above with each other called the Tuscarora, and Prince Rohan, who firat intro luced th an Deanae. ta : 
in England the Tonkay breed, at 15 to 20 dollars per pair. Cattekill. Beh. 26 120. t iced them into France. in 186M or'S 

Pigs will not be considered as engaged unless the amount of them - snes Rtn shnes B — ru 1 


thwy have fully sustained the very high reputatio 
} 
is remitted at the time oi ordering, or refereuce given. Address. | \ 


O59 = err JOUN A. THUOMAON. 
M. PRINCE & SONB will make sales of tree . 


of the ge 


sand cuttings 
iuine Chinese Morus multicaulis, Morus Expansa, 
| Alpine, Broussa, Canton, and other varieties, deliverable to the pur- 


chaser at such * riod in the spring Aas is convenient to th 
: s | them, and will 
Morus Multicauiis, ; euter into Contracts accordingly. 


' OR SALE—1,000 genuine Morus muliicaulis. | 


post paid, A. B. ALLEN. 
ButFaio, March, 1839.—mar 9-m3t wt 





] Prices aud terms for the trees and 
| cuttings will be forwarded to all whe may apply for them by mail, 

_. 10.000 entiings do. do. Multienulia T rm | 

109,909 Silk Worm Eggs. | 5 ulticauls Drees are remarkably vigorous, and as we first imported 

: ell. vs }| the genuine tree, purchase obtai o c 
et oe . ‘a g » Purchasers are sure of obtaining the trne kind. Tt 
- eee creak aaieie a ne ie at 1 is from this a aud from the gteat attention paid by them, on 
sare Fé rots : ’ , JUSe Bik ardy, || the trees they ve sold } * give nivergal r 

ncbaesunn Wlent iS oF nee ~ ace & aray 18 | & they have solid have given untverzal satisfaction. 

oe ~ alle lag ps, a und Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, | N. a Fruit and Ormamodtal Trees, Plants and Sends, can be 

~ Outs, &e, &c. = supphel to any eatent J all article it ; 

Green- house comer of BuTal d os tet : } SUPT . it, and all articles will be packed so as to eu 

pe b 8 t uTulo and Sephia streets, Rochester || po royaye ar forw ; P 

New ¥ ov pale arch 9 + r 1 port any voyage and be forwagded in the most careful manner. 


i 


eS Y.. lusbing, nenr New York, Feb. 12. 1239. fol 23-10 


Morus Mualticaulis Cuttings. 


fy subscriber cam furnish 10,000 genuine Morus Moulticauli 
Cuttings if applied to soon. bE. H. MUX 
Avon, Livingstun Co., N. Y¥. an 3m 





Bens Morus Multicaulis. 
FINE lot for sate : 
fri. a very desirable lot 


aleo, a few English Hawthorn of large size, || 
bc sruary 27, 


, by S. MOULSON, 


| 
Front-street. j 








A machine in full operation may be seen, or for a more particular || 





i as well as pawe of Silk Worm Eggs, Mulberry seed, &e. The | 


Water Lime Cement Aqueducts. 


HESE Aqueducts, under the management of the subscribers 
have now been in use for the last eight years, and have gained 
a decked advantage over any other aqueduct yet discovered for 
these reasons :—First. They are cheaper than any other, Second! 
They keep the water cooler and sweeter than any other, And third. 
ly. They are dureble. An aqueduct formed of water lime cement 
sand, that will stand the desired pressure one month, why not one 
your? and if'a year, why notan hundred? The first setting in of the 
weather is the trying time. Ifan aqueduct will stand the first pres- 
sure the trouble is over with; for the longer it is in use the stronger 
and harder it grows, becoming a complete stone in every sense of the 
word. We have taken great pains from year to year to examine 
work that were of our first putting down, and have found that eve 
year adds to the firmness and hardness ; the pipe in the sides were as 
clean and as smooth as the day that it was put down; having every 
appearance of a blue lime stone. There is no aqueduct that can 
equal this for conducting large quantities of water for villages, and 
the cheapness puts it in the power of all villagers to supply them- 
selves with water from a distance. It is also the best aqueduct for 
the farmer, on account of its cheapness and very easy mode of lay- 
ing. A farmer that bas a spring rightly situated can himself after 


, one half day's instruction from a competent operator, conduct water 
| into any lot on his farm, and the actual cash he would have to pay 


ont over and above his labor would not exceed twenty-five cents 
per rod. 

Our price for laying these aqueducts (say for one inch pipe) is 
from 8s to 12s. per rod, depending something in what part of the 
country the work is required, and what the advantages are for ob- 
taining cement. i covers all expense, the water put inrun- 
ning. Our large aqueducts cost more in proportion than the small; 
a caliber of two inches will cost from three to four dollars per rod— 
but two and three inch pipe is seldom used, unless it is for village 
purposes. 

There is in use throughout the state many miles of this aqueduct 
of most all sizes, which works well, and of course a great share 
of it were of our first putting down, whilst it was in its infancy. 
We have for the last five years made such improvements on the 
manner of forming our cement aad the mode of laying and harden- 
ing the pipe, that there is no need of any failure whatever, if the 


| true course is adhered to, We could produce thousands of certifi- 
| entes if they were needed, but presume the public have frequently 


seen our lurge bills, ‘which are half filled with certificates and re- 
commendations—and more than that, many must see the usefulness 
of the operation of our aqueduct, which ought to satisfy every re- 
flecting person, that they are as good as recommended, 16 cement 


| can be obtained at almost every store house on our canals, rivers or 
| Inkes. It is mavufactured at Jamesville, Fayetteville, and Manlius, 
| Onondaga county, and at Chittenango, Madison county, at 9s. per 
| barrel—one barrel will lay from rm 2 


t to ten rods of one inch pipe 
Letters patent from the United States were granted to John M. 


| Benham of Bridgewater, Oneida county, New York, on the 27th of 


August, 1827, and a new patent obtained in October, 1830, and the 
said Benham did then appoint the subscribers his lawful agents to 


| make, use and vend to others, to make, use nod vend the above im- 
| provement; this is, therefore, to caution all persona from making, 
| using or vending this improvement contrary to law. Every person 
| that hasany privilege to lay this aqueduct has a deed for the same in 


ourname. All those having no such deed have no right for laying 


| this pipe whatever. We will at all times be ready to attend to any 


call for work in any partof the country. We wili also furnish those 


| who may wish totake an interest in the above business, with a deed 
| for nny territory (not yet sold) they may wish, on such terms as 
| connot help but suit, by addressing 


MYERS & MOON. 
Bridgewater, Oneida co., N. Y., Jan. 25th, 1839. 


~ Rochester Seed Store, 1839, 


EYNOLDS & BATEHAYM, the proprietors of this well known 
establisiment, respectfully announce that they have again on 
hand a fine assortment of Eaghsh and American SEEDS, of the le- 


| test growth, including all the most valuable and newl introddced 
| articles of garden and field culture-—Grain, Grass, Esculent Vegeta- 


ble, Tree, Shrub, Herb and Flower Seeds. Also, a large collection 


| of Garden Tools, Agricultural and Horticulture! implements, Books, 


&c. and a splendid collection of Green House Plants. | 

The libera} and constantly increasing patronage which this estab. 
lishment hus received during the past four years, is n gratifying evi- 
dence that its usefulness is in a measure appreciated by ap intelligent 


| community, and that the efforts of the proprietors to give salistac~ 


tion have not been unsuccessful. Great pains are taken to have all 


| articles sold at this establishment of the very best quality, and the 
| proprietors hope, by unremitted exertion, together with their expe- 


rience in the business, and facilities for growing and imporuog sup- 
plies, to merit the fullest confidence of the community, without 
which they do not ask or expect 1 continuation of its liberal patrou 
age. Merchants and others supplied with superior Seeds either by 
weight at wholesale, or neatly put up in small papers for retailing, 
at prices which will afford them a handsowe profit. Small Assort 
ments will not be furnished on commission, but anu agency is, or will 
be established io each of the principal villages in Westera New 
York, wherea 7 assortinent will -~ - for = 

A Catalogue of 42 pages may be had on application. 

7 ” : REYNO ‘Ds & BATEHAM, 
No. 3 & 5 Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. fet, 1839. 


6 f beg: BOOK OF FRUITS,” by Robert Manning, of Salem, 
Mass. Also— : 
“The American Flower Garden Companion,” by Edward Say- 
ers, Boston—price 75 cents each. For sale at the Rochester 


Store. . 
REY NOLDS & BATFHAM. 


Jan. 20th, 1839. 
Morus Multicaulis. 


OR SALE.—A few hundred very fine genuine Morus multycau- 
lis T'rces not trimmed. 
ALSO—10,000 cuttings of do. 
Rochester, Jan. 7, 1839.—jan 5-tf 














H. T. ROGERS, 17 Arcade, 
or at the Green-house. 





Monroe Hlerticultaral Garden and Nurscry, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y- 


HIS establishment now comprises over 20 acres. covered com- 
pactly with trees and plants in different stages of their growth. 

The cubscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 

of French, German, English and American varieties, consisting Ol 

Appies, Pears, Plume, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 

Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries Grape Vines, Straw- 


| berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Mardy Roses, Vines, 
| Creepers, Herbaceous Perennia! Plants, Bulbous Roots, Splendid 
_ Pwonies, Double Dablias, &e. &c. 


Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and se 


| Jeet varieties, in good condition, 


Orders respectiully solicited, Trees and Plants, when ordered, are 


| carefully sclectedé and faithfully packed, and if desited, delivered on 


} 
| 


the Canal, one mile from the Nurs rv, or at Rochester. ; 
Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 


yaiper. 
Catelegues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 


by calling at the office of the Genesee farmer ‘= 
April 1, 1833. ne > ASA ROWE. 





